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SMI ECONOMY DRIVE 


A research program aimed at lowering 
costs of handling manufactured grocery 
products in super markets has been out- 
lined by the Grocery Productivity Com- 
mittee of Super Market Institute, Don 
Parsons, SMI executive director, has 
announced. 


The work of coordinating the research 
program: in various categories will be 
conducted by Henry B. King, assistant 
to the executive director, and J. Sidney 
Johnson, SMI’s trade relation counsel. 
The research studies will be presented 
to industry groups for their evaluation 
and discussion. 


These are the things SMI expects its 
studies to achieve: 


1. Make work of super market per- 
sonnel easier, simpler, safer, more 
productive. 


2. Increase over-all efficiency, im- 
prove operating techniques, and 
lower handling costs. 


3. Reduce waste, damage and 
spoilage to merchandise. 


4. Reduce waste of labor, materials, 
supplies and equipment. 


5. Stimulate closer relations between 
super market operators and their 
manufacturer-suppliers to the 
mutual benefit of both groups. 


6. Enlist the support of manu- 
facturer and allied trade groups 
in carrying on an educational 
program around the program. 


- Examples of specific areas of the re- 
search were listed as follows: 


1. Designing into every grocery de- 
partment package a “bright spot” 
on which the price can be clearly 
marked for the consumer and the 
clerk. 


2. Easy-to-open shipping containers, 
whether by tearstrips, zippers, or 
other devices. 


3. Clear identification of the exact 
contents of all shipping con- 
tainers. 


4. A simple, universal coding system 
which will help markets in main- 
taining proper stock rotation on 
the principle of “first in, first 
out.” 


5. Adoption of every cost and labor- 
saving factor that can be 
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achieved to the mutual benefit of 
retailer and manufacturer. 


Members of the SMI grocery pro- 
ductivity committee are as follows: Ed 
N. Abdo, J. Weingarten, Inc., Houston, 
Texas; Ben Geifman, Eagle-United, Inc., 
Rock Island, Illinois; Robert Greenfield, 
Penn Fruit Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Charles Jenkins, Publix 
Super Markets, Inc., Lakeland, Florida; 
Alan R. Klompus, Food Town, Ince., 
Washington, D. C.; George Kokalis, Sure 
Save Inc., Chicago Illinois; Julie Kravitz, 
Foodtown, Cleveland, Ohio; Fred Meijer, 
Meijer’s Super Markets, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; John A. Milligan, Furr’s Inc., 
Lubbock, Texas; Harold Ralens, Stop & 
Shop, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts; Ralph 
Robertson, Standard Food Markets, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; Ben Verstandig, 
The Mohican Stores, Inc., New York, 
New York. 


PROCESSED VEGETABLE 
CONSUMPTION SHOWS 
SHARP RISE 


In the past 20 years average per-capita 
consumption of vegetables in the United 
States has increased 47 pounds, two- 
thirds of the increase being in canned 
vegetables and one-third frozen, it is 
revealed in the July issue of The 


Vegetable Situation, a quarterly pub- 


lished by the Agricultural 
Service of the 
Agriculture. 


Marketing 
U.S. Department of 


The report found that the average per- 
capita consumption of all vegetables 
jumped from 164.5 pounds in 1937 to 
205.2 pounds in 1956. Accounting com- 
pletely for the 40.7 pound increase were 
the accelerated sales of processed vegeta- 
bles, with the processed column picking 
up an additional six pounds per-capita 
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lost by fresh vegetables during the cor- 
responding 20-year period. 


The AMS report, focusing 6n consump- 
tion figures for 10 leading vegetables 
for each year from 1937 to 1956 in- 
clusive, noted a decline from 49.3 to 41.2 
pounds in per-capita consumption of the 
fresh variety compared to an increase of 
from 51.15 to 75.8 pounds—better than 
50%—in the canned form. In 1937, the 
public was eating these vegetables pound 
for pound in the canned and fresh form. 
By 1956, the consumption ratio was 1% 
pounds of canned for each pound of 
fresh. 


During the 20 year period frozen foods 
emerged as an important menu factor. 
AMS found, however, that the per-capita 
increase for frozen foods was less than 
half of that achieved by canned foods— 
a figure of 10.61 pounds of frozen foods 
as against 26.5 pounds of canned. This 
comparison, the report emphasized, did 
not include vegetables used in the process- 
ing of canned soups, baby foods or 
mixtures such as peas and carrots and 
succotash, and thus, does not give a com- 
plete picture of the total increased con- 
sumption of vegetables in canned form 
from 1937 to 1956. 


Significant in the AMS report, which 
covered the use of vegetables per person 
by region and family income, was the fact 
that, for all sections of the United States 
the largest percentage of canned vege- 
table users were in the rapidly expanding 
middle-income group. The report indi- 
cated that with the increased growth 
of middle-income economy during the 
past 20 years, the demand for canned 
foods has correspondingly increased. 


The accompanying table shows per- 
capita consumption at the beginning and 
end of the 20-year period. All figures are 
in terms of the fresh equivalent and are 
consequently comparable. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION IN POUNDS 
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FROZEN FOOD PROGRAM 


Frozen Food Distribution Problems 


Early this month the Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors Association of New England 
held their annual outing at Woodland 
Country Club, Newton, Massachusetts, 
and used the occasion as a tribute to 
Albert I. Ris, President of the National 
Frozen Food Distributors Association. 


After an interesting day of golf and 
following the dinner, Mr. Ris was called 
upon for a few remarks. He lost no 
time in telling of the many problems 
confronting the frozen food distribution 
industry and predicted the emergence of 
a more stable and profitable industry. 


THE PROBLEMS 


“Patterns for the marketing of frozen 
foods,” said Mr. Ris, “have run, not only 
the full cycle that canned foods went 
through, but the entire gamut of all 
phases of all food distribution, and most 
of everything that has been tried is still 
in use,” he observed. “In short, distort 
and ramify the process of marketing into 
every conceivable arrangement and the 
frozen food industry has it. Packer, 
broker, distributor, and retailer are all 
trying to do one another’s jobs. 

“In reviewing the past year, most 
everyone will agree that the frozen food 
industry has gained the dubious distinc- 
tion of being in an alarmingly chaotic 
state, and the enormity of this reputation 
is the more startling when one considers 
that frozen food sales accounted for but 
two billion dollars out of a total food 
budget of 67 billion. 

“Uncertainty of methods in marketing 
are being accompanied by other undesira- 
ble features such as short cuts to service, 
price, quality; also price and _ service 
discriminations, and even serious finan- 
cial losses. No need to point up these 
problems further—it is bad enough to 
admit them. It is high time we should 
try to answer the questions that will help 
straighten out the mess. 


“What then will be the generally ac- 
cepted practice of marketing frozen foods 
to which the industry should and will 
ultimately settle down? Let’s analyze the 
problems. 


’“For one thing, we know that there 
always have been and always will be 
three basic steps in marketing that in- 
clude (1) A supplier, (2) A middleman, 
and (3) A consumer—and no matter how 
the duties of a middleman are scattered 
around, or who performs them in this 
marketing chain, the performance of 
them is unavoidable. 

“Some packers seem to feel they can 
do it cheaper than the distributor; others 
the reverse. Some retailers feel that they 
can do it cheaper than the distributor; 


others admit they cannot. Some dis- 
tributors think the middleman’s job can 
be done without much service; others go 
all out for service. Sometimes the ware- 
house man and the trucker alone or 
together try to perform all of the middle- 
man’s functions—or at least all that they 
think belong to the middleman. 


“But in all of these instances there 
seem to be too few who have been willi.ig 
or able to perform the whole in-between 
job. I mean by that the wholesaler or 
middleman who (1) buys the product, (2) 
stores it in his own or leased premises, 
(3) sells and promotes it with his own 
sales force, and (4) delivers it in his 
own or rented vehicles. 

“Since there seems to be such wide 
divergence of opinion in the frozen food 
industry as to who can and should per- 
form these middleman services the best 
(or cheapest), why shouldn’t we look to 
the older, wiser canning and grocery 
trade practices to see if and where 
marketing procedures have settled down. 
As I understand it, in the distribution of 
canned foods and groceries, generally 
speaking, the supplier employs a broker 
who sells the merchandise to a whole- 
saler or co-op, or direct buying retailer, 
who in turn moves it into his warehouse. 
From there it is sold or moved to the 
retail store. 

“The warehousing function per- 
formed at least once and trucking twice, 
but the sufficient thing to note is that 
usually in the case of grocery middlemen 
the warehousing and trucking operatiuns 
are performed by one agency—the whole- 
saler. Were they not, there would be the 
added cost of a separate profit for each 
entrepreneur performing each separate 
function. The average progressive 
grocery wholesaler today has regained 
some of the ground lost several years ago 
largely by performing more services, by 
performing all of the principal functions 
of the middleman—buying, storing, sell- 
ing, and delivering. The direct buying 
retailer or co-op perform them all too 
except the selling (since he has captive 
stores). 

“If these then are basically the estab- 
lished, generally recognized middleman’s 
functions in the marketing of foods, and 
one agency perfors them all, why do we 
in the frozen foods industry squirm so 
desperately to split these duties? Step 
for step frozen foods can follow the same 
route as canned, except for temperature 
differences—so why should they’ be 
marketed differently? 

“There is no question about it that 
already the frozen food distributor who 
performs all of the services with a 
modern, efficient warehouse and equip- 
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ment, and has progressive, promotional 
minded personnel, is doing the job better, 
and in the long run more cheaply and 
more satisfactorily, than any other as- 
sortment of people performing middle- 


nificantly, he is the — succesesful 
distributor. 


“All marketing elements of the frozen 
food industry need to recognize that 
unless someone can perform a miracle 
there will always be middleman duties to 
perform the same as in the marketing of 
other foods, and that as long as retailers 
exist there will be some who will not want 
to, and some who cannot, perform these 
duties themselves. So let’s stop kidding 
ourselves.” 


CONVENTION TACKLES PROBLEMS 


The National Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors Association will meet in Chicago at 
the hotels Sherman and Morrison, Sep- 
tember 8 to 11 and here many of these 
problems will be explored in separate 
clinics held in the mornings of Monday 
and Tuesday, continuing into Wednesday 
if necessary. The subjects to be covered 
are as follows: “Choosing the Right 
Brands,” “Discounts and Allowances,” 
“Financing Growth,” “Construction or 
Renovation,” “Warehousing Operations,” 
“Order Makeup,” “Delivery problems,” 
“Selling Grocers,” “In-Store Merchandis- 
ing,” “Getting into Institutional Busi- 
ness,” “Selling and Servicing Institu- 
tions,” “Recruiting and Training,” “Ac- 
counting Procedures,” ‘‘Legal Problems”. 

Delegates are invited to attend as many 
clinics as possible to challenge the experts 
who will preside, with their individual 
problems. Time will be provided for 
private conferences with these experts 
on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday. 


EXPOSITION HOURS 


The Frozen Food Exposition will be 
open on Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 
o’clock and on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons from 1 to 6 o’clock. 
No meetings will be scheduled for the 
afternoons in order to provide op- 
portunity for those in attendance to vis‘t 
the exhibits. 

The program will begin on Saturday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock with committee 
meetings, followed by a banquet of the 
“Disguished Order of Zerocrats” at 6:30 
P.M. 


On Sunday, September 7, there will be 
a breakfast meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Frozen Food 
Distributors Association at 8:30. The 
Annual Luncheon of NFFDA honoring 
the exhibitors and guests, will be at 
12:30. The President’s Reception and 
Cocktail Party will be held from 5 to 
7 o’clock that evening. 


On Monday morning, September 9, at 
8:45, there will be an official welcome 
from Chicago’s Mayor, followed by a 
general meeting to consider problems of 
the industry from 9 A.M. to 12 noon. 

On Tuesday, September 10, the clinics 
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PACKAGING 


Continental Can Perfects Pressurized 
Packing Method To Accommodate 
Wide Variety of Foods 


Pressurized cans capable of dispensing 
foods like barbecue’ sauces, catsup, 
mustard, salad dressing, cake frostings 
and syrups have been perfected by Conti- 
nental Can Company, through the tech- 
nological achievements of its Metal 
Research and Development Department. 


Heretofore, because of technical dif- 
ficulties in pressure dispensing, the range 
of foods which could be packed in pres- 
surized cans was restricted almost en- 
tirely to foamed products such as 
whipped cream and dessert toppings. 


One basic problem which had to be 
overcome by Continental was the fact 
that compressed gases such as nitrogen, 
nitrous oxide, argon and carbon dioxide, 
which are approved as non-toxic, would 
not produce a spray or stream pattern 
under previously known _pressure-dis- 
pensing techniques. Also, with previous- 
ly available techniques the gases would 
not dispense a great enough proportion 
of the product, leaving in some cases as 
much as 20% in the can after the pres- 
sure had been dissipated. 


Continental’s experimentation with dif- 
ferent gas mixtures, specially designed 
actuators and value orifices now makes 
it possible to pressure dispense both oil- 
base and water-base foods in either a 
spray or stream pattern with a minimum 
of aeration and with residual product at 
an acceptable minimum! 


After experimental packaging of a 
great variety of food products in pres- 
surized containers over the past several 
months, Continental foresees immediate 
promise for product such as the follow- 
ing: barbecue sauces, cake toppings, 
catsup, chocolate syrup, other sundae 
toppings, grill oil, maple syrup, other 
table syrups, meat sauces, meat ten- 
derizers, mustard and salad dressings. 


Part of Continental’s development 
work was in the modification of values 
to produce the desired dispensing 
characteristics. Valve manufacturers 
have been consulted concerning these 
new types of valves and have indicated 
their willingness to make any special 
valve which has a large potential usage. 


Several major contracts packers have 
expressed their desire to enter the field 
in anticipation of its future potential, 
Continental reports. One contract packer 
on the West Coast is installing equip- 
ment now, and will be in a position within 
a few weeks to custom pack food 
products, 
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Continental Can’s new pressurized food can 


dispensing maple syrup. 


The three principal product problems 
are viscosity (which affects dispensing 
properties), bacteriological aspects and 
shelf life. Continental’s Customer Re- 
search facilities are available to provide 
guidance to customers as to product 
formulation and container specifications. 
Reformulation of some products will be 
necessary to provide proper dispensing 
characteristics, adequate shelf life or low 
residual product. Continental will make 
test packs in cases where it is indicated. 


Because of the important relationship 
between product and package costs in the 
food field, the trend is expected to be 
toward larger can sizes. The 12-ounce, 
16-ounce and even larger size cans will 
probably be most popular with packers. 


The potential market for pressurized 
foods is envisioned as one of considerable 
magnitude. During 1956, when only 
whipped cream and dessert toppings were 
pressure-packed, an estimated 60 million 
cans were used for these products. 


NEW PEACH CONCENTRATES 


(Agricultural Research, July 1957) 

Flavorful, well-colored peach puree and 
frozen peach nectar concentrates are be- 
ing produced through a new continuous 
process at USDA’s Eastern Utilization 


Newly designed jar is being used by 
Crosse & Blackwell Co., Baltimore, Md. 
for the packaging of their famous line 
of quality preserves. Container which is 
streamlined has diamond-studded design 
at heel. Product has national distribu- 
tion through brokers and distributors in 
retail outlets. New jar was designed and 
is manufactured by Owen-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio; closure by 
White Cap Co., Chicago; and label by 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Ince., Balti- 
more. 


Research and Development Division, 
Philadelphia. 


Volatile flavors normally lost in pro- 
cessing are recovered in this process, 
resulting in an excellent natural fruit 
flavor. The good flavor is due to rapid 
inactivation of browning enzymes early 
in the processing. 


Ice cream manufacturers are espe- 
cially interested in the puree concentrate. 
It’s difficult to make full-flavored fresh 
or frozen peaches. 5 


Development of these concentrates by 
ARS researcher Nelson Eisenhardt and 
associates follows work on methods of 
preserving fiavor essences of straw- 
berries, grapes, apples, and other fruits. 
The continuous process is not yet in 
commercial use. 


GREEN BEANS 


A brand new frozen food item, Seabrook 
Farms whole green beans, is packaged 
in this aluminum foil overwrap printed 
in six colors by Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany. 
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S. J. Miller Packing Company, Grand 
Junction, Colorado, has sold the plant 
and equipment to Mesa County Canning 
Corporation of Grand Junction, who will 
operate under the name of S. J. Miller 
Packing Company. Officers are: Dick 
Williams, president; Clifford Hofwalt, 
vice-president; Byron Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer; and Dave Hutchison, General 
Manager. S. J. Miller and Jean Maitland, 
former owners, will continue with the 
company during 1957 was working con- 
sultants. The company expects to have 
the largest pack of Elberta peaches in 
its 15 years of business in Grand 
Junction. 


Esmeralda Canning Company, Circle- 
ville, Ohio—David G. Orr, vice-president, 
general and sales manager; Harry A. 
Styers, vice-president and production 
manager; Phil E. Smith, vice-president 
and treasurer; and Robert A. Smith. 
secretary and field manager, have all 
purchased interests in the Esmeralda 
Canning Company. Jacqueline M. Smith 
continues as president. David Orr is also 
president, general manager, and sales 
manager of the Winorr Canning Com- 
pany, also of Circleville. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Illinois, 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: Richard H. Wegener, formerly 
production manager at the company’s 
Collinsville plant, has been made pro- 
duction manager. Clarence Brown, former 
plant superintendent of the Lebanon, 
Indiana, plant, has been made Indiana 
production manager. Joseph A. Butts, 
formerly assistant sales manager, has 
been named institutional sales manager 
with headquarters at Collinsville. James 
Doherty has been appointed manager of 
the company’s “Portion-Pak” sales divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Collinsville, 
where he will be in charge of handling 
all sales of the recently introduced half 
ounce foil containers of Brooks Tangy 
Catsup, Barbecue Sauce, and “Peter Pan” 
Catsup, a sweet catsup packed by the 
firm. 


Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 


land, has announced that T. Clifton . 


Howard, Baltimore food broker, is the 
first of the company’s brokers to exceed 
his sales quota under the new Lord Mott 
bonus plan announced at the National 
Convention last February. 


Sebastopol Cooperative Cannery, 
Sebastopol, California—W. A. Overstreet, 
manager, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Clifford Atteberry to the posi- 
tion of warehouse superintendent. The 
company, which started in a small way 
in 1949, has grown to one of the largest 
applesauce packers in the Western States, 
with a daily capacity of 22,000 cases, 
employing approximately 350 people dur- 
ing the packing season. 


Cherry Growers, Inc. of Tranverse City, 
Michigan, has announced the following 
appointments: W. J. Keatzbach as gen- 
eral manager succeeding A. J. Rogers, 
who retired on July 1, C. W. Bowers as 
sales manager, and Peter Q. Creech, sales 
service representative. The firm is ex- 
panding sales on consumer sized lines, 
especially 20 ounce frozen cherries and 
20 ounce frozen apple slices. Mr. Rogers, 
who retired on July 1, was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident recent- 
ly, but is now making rapid recovery 
at his home in Beulah, Michigan. 


California Packing Corporation—O. E. 
Seegelken, general sales director, has 
been elected vice-president of the firm. 


Robert Howser, former Northern Cali- 
fornia division manager for the Ocoma 
Foods Company, and Jack Solt, formerly 
retail sales manager of this firm, have 
organized their own food brokerage firm 
and have engaged in business at 190 
Greenwich St., San Francisco, Calif., as 
the Howser-Solt Sales Co. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co.—The first full 
year of the multi-products operation of 
the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
San Jose, Calif., showed sales clambing 
to $81,521,042 from $71,808,562, but the 
company’s profits were off 47 per cent 
from the previous year. The net earnings, 
reports President Henry A. White, were 
$1,419,867, equal to 65 cents a share, com- 
pared with $2,652,046, or $1.26 a share 
the year before. The cost of making the 
change from one product—pineapple— 
to a full line of canned fruits, vegetables 
and juices, is now at an end and Presi- 
dent White expresses the opinion that 
the investment will contribute sub- 
stantially to company profits in the 
future, 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass—John O. Jones, a 
Hazel-Atlas salesman in the Dallas area 
for the past 10 years, has been appointed 
district sales manager in Dallas, Texas, 
for the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of 
Continental Can Company, succeeding 
W. H. Marsh, who has retired because 
of ill health. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation— 
Walter Shorter, vice-president in charge 
of paper and bleached board sales, has 
been named vice-president and general 
sales manager for the company, where 
he will be responsible for the direction 
and coordination of all major line sales 
activities. Clark Reynolds, who has 
served in various sales capacities, has 
been appointed assistant to Mr. Shorter. 


Oakite Products, Inc.— Edward L. 
Carlson, advertising manager, has been 
placed in overall charge of the company’s 
information efforts in the _ industrial 
cleaning and metal finishing fields. In 
this capacity he will supervise the com- 
pany’s activities in industrial trade shows 
and special promotions, as well as trade 
paper advertising, direct mail, literature, 
and publicity. 


Continental Can Company — George 
Henschel with more than 25 years ex- 
perience in the can industry, has joined 
the Continental Can Company as as- 
sistant to R. S. Hatfield, general manager 
of sales, Metal Division. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Company has 
announced the appointment of Carroll F. 
White as sales manager of the Con- 
tainer Department succeeding David G. 
Bernard, who has taken a position with 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company in San 
Jose. William M. Rand, Jr., also a former 
sales manager of the Container Depart- 
ment, has been named sales manager of 
the Chemical Specialties Department in 
the Container & Chemical Specialties 
Division. 


Macbeth Daylighting Corporation has 
issued a four-page bulletin “The What, 
Where and How” of Macbeth Daylighting 
for the critical viewing and grading of 
foods. It is being offered free to food 
processors. It may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Department P-8 of the company 
at Newburgh, New York, asking for 
Bulletin No. 271. 
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QUARTERMASTER CONVENTION 


The Quartermaster Association’s An- 
nual Convention will be held at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, October 3 
and 4. Major General H. R. McKenzie, 
executive director of the Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency (formerly the 
Market Center System), will lead dis- 
cussions at two general sessions, one on 
Thursday afternoon, October 3, and the 
other on the following morning. These 
general sessions will cover foods, food 
containers, warehousing, storage, and 
commissaries, and should prove of much 
interest to the canning industry. 


Alfred J. Stokely will be co-chairman 
representing the food industry, along 
with Major General McKenzie, and is 
anxious that all questions be answered 
by the military representatives who will 
be in attendance at these meetings, and 
suggests that a list of such questions be 
prepared and forwarded to him at 941 
N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 6, 
Indinana, or to Major General H. R. 
McKenzie, 226 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Streets, Southwest, Washington 25, 
D. C. has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 

CANNED FIGS—Choice, Grade B, heavy 
syrup, in accordance with Federal Specifi- 
cation Z-F-3516, from 1957 crop, com- 
mercial labels. 1,600 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Franconia, Va. Opening date 
September 5. 

CANNED PEARS—Bartlett, Choice, Grade 
B, halves in heavy syrup, in accordance 
with Federal Specification Z-P-201c, from 
1957 crop, commercial labels. 3,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 
466 cases 6/10’s for delivery to East San 
Bruno, Calif.; 650 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
September 10. 
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D. G. CUTHBERTSON R. W. McKENNA 


FERRY-MORSE REORGANIZES 
STAFF 


Stephen Beale, president of Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company, has announced the 
following appointments: David G. 
Cuthbertson, formerly Pacific Coast sales 
manager, to manager of bulk sales, where 
he will direct all bulk sales activity both 
national and international. Mr. Cuthbert- 
son is well known to the seed trade 
having served as president of the Pacific 
Seedsmen Association. He joined F-M 
in 1941 and has had a thorough ground- 
ing in seed breeding, production, and 
field sales. He has moved his home to 
Birmingham, Michigan, a suburb of 
Detroit, and will make his headquarters 
in Detroit. 


Richard W. McKenna, former superin- 
tendent of F-M seed production ranch at 
San Juan Bautista, has been made pro- 
duction manager for the company and 
will be responsible for all West Coast 
operations other than sales and finance. 
His office will be at the company’s Moun- 
tain View, California, division. 


Mr. Cuthbertson will have three as- 
sistants: Leslie O. Crosby becomes as- 
sistant sales manager, Pacific Coast, with 
headquarters at Mountain View; Edward 
D. Weimortz will be assistant sales 


manager, Detroit, with all territory East 
of the Rockies under his supervision; R. 
Stephen Besse, Jr., becomes assistant 
sales manager export, and will be in 
charge of the rapidly expanding inter- 
national sales, with headquarters at 
Mountain View. 

Other staff changes in the West Coast 
Division include: Weston G. Nichols, who 
takes over as manager of the new Stock- 
ton, California branch; Samule D. Backus 
has been made assistant manager, farm 
and grass seed, with headquarters at 
Mountain View, and will handle procure- 
ment and sales of lawn grasses as well 
as farm seeds; Stephen Lavagnino as- 
sumes the superintendent’s position at 
San Juan Bautista, succeeding Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, where he will be responsible for 
seed crops on the company’s 1,000 acre 
ranch and adjacent issolation plots. 


Scouts Eat Sardines—The Maine Sar- 
dine Council distributed about 100,000 
cans of Maine sardines to about 50,000 
scouts who attended the National Boy 
Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania, July 12 to 18. Each scout re- 
ceived two cans of sardines, one to eat 
as a snack in camp, the other to take 
home. The sardines were packed in 
special four-color Boy Scout Jamboree 
cans lithographed by American Can 
Company. 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a new glass batch plant at the com- 
pany’s Salem, New Jersey glass container 
factory. The construction will include a 
group of concrete silos and an adjoin- 
ing structural steel building to house new 
batch machinery. The silos will store 
6,600 tons of raw materials. Automatic 
equipment capable of mixing 1,000 tons 
of glass batch materials a day will be 
installed. The new plant is expected to 
be put into operation early next year. 


Coastal Foods Co. Division of Consolidated Foods Corporation, — 
(formerly Phillips Packing Co.) is introducing a new line of | 
products under its own brand. The products shown under the 
“Valley Inn” Brand have found widespread market and consumer 
acceptance. The labels are by Muirson Label Co. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEATHER & CROPS 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., Aug. 
13—Approximately 150,000 bushels of 
Elberta Peaches to be canned in 1957. 
This will be the total production of two 
plants in this area. The crop is sizing 
well due to ideal growing weather. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 20— 
Farmers hoped for rain for late planted 
crops but time for revival is rapidly 
running out. Most of the field and sweet 
corn in the two-state region was too far 
advanced to be benefited. Many canners, 
especially on the Delmar Peninsula, have 
been forced to operate on a part time 
basis or to close down altogether in the 
face of the drastically reduced vegetable 
movement. Scattered showers skipped 
over the two-state region during the past 
week, but brought little relief in general 
to the drought stricken crops. Sweet 
Corn harvest picked up in the important 
producing countries lining the northern 
borders of Maryland and Delaware, but 
supplies were far short of cannery needs. 
Some damage from leaf aphids and ear- 
worms are expected to increase. Many 
drought stricken fields are being cut for 
silage. About three-fifths of the 
Peninsula’s short Tomato crop has 
already been harvested. Picking has 
gathered momentum West of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, but cool nights slowed down 
the ripening of the fruits. Late Snap 
Beans in the lower half of the Peninsula 
have failed to germinate properly. Many 
growers have replanted their fall crop 
in the hope that freezing weather will 


not occur before mid-October. Peach 
harvest becoming more active. Apple 
harvest at low ebb. 

FRUITLAND, IDAHO, Aug. 14— 


Started packing Corn August 12. Top 
quality and average yield. Cool nights 
slowing maturity just enough for good 
operation. See no reason for packing 
any standard Corn. 


ILLINOIS, Aug. 17—Corn yields rang- 
ing widely from very good to very poor. 
Very poor cut-off reported by several 
canners. Best estimate is that final re- 
sults will be no better than average. 
Tomato prospects thus far appear good 
to excellent. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., Aug. 19—10 per- 
cent of planted acreage of Sweet Corn 
lost due to excessive moisture in May 
and June. Now suffering from lack of 
moisture. Pack one-third over with Corn 
yielding 24% tons per acre compared to 
3.7 tons per acre last year. Quality 
excellent. Prospects on reduced Tomato 
acreage of 7 to 8 tons per acre compared 
to 11.8 tons in 1956. Late blight threaten- 


ing. 
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INDIANA, Aug. 21—Daytime tempera- 
tures of from 75 to 80 degrees with cool 
nights and threatening frost. Moderate 
to heavy rains in scattered areas over a 
three day period last week and excessive 
damp air have caused concern for a 
widesperad blight problem in Tomatoes. 
Some blight and anthracnose noted. Light 
receipts last week with little expectation 
that volume next week will reach a full 
day operation. Some cracking of fruit. 
Corn showing drought damage. No in- 
sect damage. Low yields. 


BUFFINGTON, IND., Aug. 20—We 
have lost 20 percent of acreage of 
Tomatoes through excessive rains and 
floods in June. Now have 350 acres com- 
pared to 450 acres in 1956. Yield per acre 
cannot exceed 75 percent of last year. 
Not packed any to date. Expect it will 
be September 3 or 4 before we get under 
way. Deliveries in this area will be 
limited till September. There is some 
late blight in this area and more damage 
due to bacterial spot causing bloom to 
drop. 


ALEXANDRIA, IND., Aug. 19—Fac- 
tories are having short runs and the 
quality of Tomatoes seems to be below 
normal. Yields in this section will be off 
about 25 percent and the acreage to be 
harvested off about 20 percent. Our 
Banana Pepper yield will be off about 20 
percent from last year. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, Aug. 19—We have 
300 acres of Corn this year as compared 
to a trifle over 400 in 1956. Corn has a 
good color but is badly in need of rain 
and a few more dry days will spell a 
mighty poor crop in this locality. Rains 
have fallen on all sides of us but we seem 
to be in a dry area. This coupled with the 
excessive heat of the last two weeks has 
caused serious shrinkage of crop pros- 
pects locally. At the moment we would 
estimate crop conditions as far below 
normal. Of course, a good rain would 
alter the picture. Our production will all 
be in No. 10’s. We converted to this size 
in 1956 and will continue same program 
in 1956. We have made no commitments 
on sales whatever. Expect to make none 
for some time. Packing will commence 
about September 16 or 17. 


HAMPTON, IOWA, Aug. 14—Isolated 
areas need rain to insure normal yields 
of Sweet Corn. Other areas are doing 
well and will probably equal the better- 
than-average yields of 1956. 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., Aug. 19— 
Pack of Red Tart Cherries is completed. 
Tonnage approximately 25 percent above 


1956’s short crop. Quality excellent with | 
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little damage from wind or other causes. 
Spy crop of Apples will be below last 
year’s bumper crop. Down almost 50 
percent. Some hail in scattered area. 
Quality should be good. 


REEDS SPRING, MO., Aug. 16— 
Tomato acreage about the same as last 
year, approximately 350 to 400 acres. 
Yield down 50 to 60 percent compared to 
last year. Rains in next few days might 
save part of late crop but outlook very 
discouraging. It has been six weeks 
since we have had measurable rain. 


CEADERVILLE, N. J., Aug. 19—We 
are packing Tomatoes at present time. 
Condition is unsatisfactory due to 
drought. Not over half a crop. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 13—Rain is needed 
in most areas of Western New York. 
Snap Bean harvest continues at a fair 
rate. Packing started in a limited way 
on Sweet Corn and looks good generally. 
Tomatoes continue to look good and above 
average yields are expected. 


HAMLER, OHIO, Aug. 19— Same 
Tomato acreage as last year. Quality fair. 
Unless we have a rain soon the crop 
will be extremely short. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, Aug. 19—Limited 
production of Tomatoes started on Aug- 
ust 12. Will probably run 2 to 3 days 
and after August 19 expect to run steady 
thereafter. Late blight showing up in 
most all acreage. Our production will be 
down at least 25 percent. Entire early 
crop of Green Beans has been a failure. 
Half to 1 ton per acre due to water 
damage. Hope to harvest a good crop of 
late Beans. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 15— Rain 
badly needed throughot most of the 
State. Sweet Corn is moving in volume. 
Size is small except in areas where 
irrigated. Tomatoes are being picked in 
volume. Good red color as a result of an 
abundance of sunshine. Prospects for this 
crop are limited by the fact that 
Tomatoes produced are endangered by 
early October frost. 


GETTYSBURG, PA., Aug. 20—Tomato 
crop is now critical due to lack of rain. 
Fruit size is small which increases cost 
of peeling. Unless we have soaking rain 
next 10 days harvest will be over by 
September 20, as greens are starting to 
ripen at immature stage. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 16—Snap Beans 
are past the peak with some plants 
waiting for beans. Reported yields on 
machine-picked Beans range from 2000 
to 3000 pounds per acre. Average Sweet 
Corn yields appear to be between 2% and 
3 tons per acre. Cut per ton is reported 
light on early fields. Yield of Beets range 
from 5.7 to 10 tons per acres with 75 to 
85 percent running under two inches. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION. 


Virgil D. Reed, Vice President and As- 
sociate Director of Research, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, will be the feature 
speaker at the 24th Annual Meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, to be held at Spring Lake, N. J., 
September 4, 5 and 6. Mr. Reed, one of 
the country’s outstanding economic 
analysts, will discuss economic trends and 
their effect upon the farm market and 
on pesticide sales. The title of his address 
will be, “Our Economy and Your Farm 
Market.” The relation of marketing to 
progress in the Agricultural Chemicals 
Industry is the theme of this year’s An- 
nual Meeting of the Association. Other 
speakers during the three-day meeting 
will be Fred W. Hatch, Manager, Agri- 
cultural Chemical Division, Shell Chemi- 
cal Corporation; W. H. Prigmore, As- 
sistant General Manager, Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, Inc.; Roswell Garst, 
partner, Garst and Thomas Hybrid Corn 
Company; and Drs. J. M. Bohlen and 
G. M. Beal, Department of Economies and 
Sociology, Iowa State College. Golf 
Tournament will be held on the afternoon 
of the second day. 


WATCH OUT FOR WITCHWEED 


Small reddish flowers on low-growing 
weeds may be danger signals to farmers, 
particularly in Southeast, USDA warned. 
Witchweed, parasitic plant that attacks 
corn and some other crops, has been 
found on about 38,000 acres near coast 
in both N. C. and S. C. Farmers in these 
and other States are asked to be on look- 
out for unfamiliar weed with bright 
green, slightly hairy leaves, and bright, 
generally reddish flowers. First dis- 
covered in this country in fall of 1956, 
some witchweed plants were found first 
breaking ground surface in latter May 
of this year in Carolinas. Wilting of 
volunteer corn plants was evident few 
days later. Witchweed roots penetrate 
roots of host plants, robbing them of 
food and water. Symptoms of parasitism 
resemble those produced by _ acute 
drought—stunting, wilting, and yellow- 
ing. First witchweed blooms—small and 
usually brick red or scarlet, sometimes 
yellowish red, yellowish or almost white 
—appeared in early June, and will con- 
tinue until frost. Blooms are numerous. 
Anyone finding witchweed—or suspecting 
its presence—is asked to notify his 
county agent. Agent can arrange positive 
identification and can suggest measures 
for eradication. Witchweed plants or 
seed should not be moved from field, since 
minute seeds are easily spread. Single 
copies of Watch Out for Witchweed may 
be obtained free from Office of Infor- 
mation, USDA, Wash. 25, D. C. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


BROOKS CATSUP PROMOTION 


Brooks Foods, Inc., of Collinsville, 
Illinois will launch~a heavy newspaper 
campaign for its Brooks Tangy Catsup in 
some forty markets beginning the first 
week of September. The start of the 
campaign will overlap with a special late 
supper promotion push being given by 
the company to spark sales of the 
product. The dealer promotion offers 
continue through mid-September. 

The newspaper campaign consists of 
two insertions a week from the start of 
the schedule through early March, with 
the exception of a period before and after 
the Christmas holiday season. 

The ads in the campaign will call the 
housewife’s attendtion to Brooks Catsup 
by pointing up suggested ways of using 
the product to enhance everyday family 
meals and dishes. In addition, a group 
of some ten markets will begin a news- 
paper campaign with special free offer 
promotion. These ads will offer the 
shopper a coupon good for a free bottle. 
The coupons can be obtained by mailing 
in the Brooks label from the original 
bottle purchased. 

Although not specifically promoted in 
the ads themselves, the campaign is timed 
to help with the introduction of Brooks’ 
new family size bottle of catsup. The 
family size bottle, one pound seven 
ounces, went into production in the latter 
part of July and is just beginning to 
make its appearance on the retail shelves. 


PEA SOUP PROMOTION 


The largest and most concentrated pro- 
motion ever undertaken on behalf of dried 
peas gets under way in October. The Dry 
Pea Industry, together with producers of 
prepared soups and related products, have 
developed in “National Pea Soup Pro- 
motion” a broad and intensive campaign 
which will include national advertising, 
national publicity coverage and vigorous 
merchandising at point-of-sale. The ad- 
vertising will include that of Campbell 
Soup Company with a full color page in 
“Look” magazine on sale October 15. 
Habitant Soup Company will use two 
color ads in October’s “Family Circle” 
and “Woman’s Day” and in addition will 
use newspapers, radio, and television in 
New York, Detroit, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
and Albany. Thomas J. Lipton will use 
an extensive advertising schedule. 


Cooperating organizations in the na- 
tion-wide publicity will, be the American 
Meat Institute, Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, National Livestock and Meat Board, 
and the “Plentiful Foods” program of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Those cooperating in the merchandis- 
ing and trade promotion are Sunshine 
Biscuits, Wilson & Company, H. J. Heinz 
Company, National Restaurant Associa- 
tion. The grocery trade is cooperating 
through National Association of Food 


Chains, National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Supermarket Institute, Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance, and the Red 
and White Corporation. Such advertising 
material as mats, copy suggestions, 
merchandising suggestions, and 12 x 19 
inch full color point-of-sale poster featur- 
ing a tureen of pea soup, surrounded by 
such ingredients as ham shank, weiners, 
carrots, celery, onions, split peas, and 
crackers, are being supplied cooperating 
organizations. Full information from Dry 
Pea Industry, 332 S. Michigan, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


“PEARADISE-IN-APRIL”—A grower 
sponsored program promoting Canned 
Bartlett Pears through the Pacific Coast 
Canned Pear Service, beginning early in 
1958 in major markets throughout the 


country. Dairy industry cooperating 
nationally, tying in canned pears with 
cottage cheese, milk, _ buttermilk, 


whipping cream, and sour cream, using 
full color recipe folder which will be dis- 
tributed by more than 300 dairy firms and 
other organizations throughout the na- 
tion. Intensive use of color pages in 
national and regional institutional publi- 
cations, with emphasis on the institu- 
tional trade. Point-of-sale material in- 
cludes banners, stack cards, and shelf 
talkers. Contract Pacific Coast Canned 
Pear Service, 11 S. 7th Ave., Yakima, 
Washington. 


MUSSELMANS, 


Wen denfut 


APPLE 


Musselman’s “Wonderful Good” Apple 
Raspberry Sauce, a preduct of The C. H. 
Musselman Company of Biglerville, Pa., 
is being distributed in 15-o0z. glass jars 
with narrow wrap-around labels designed 
to utilize the full eye-appeal of the 
product. Apple Raspberry Sauce is pre- 
pared from tree-ripened apples and 
strained red raspberries to provide a dis- 
tinctive flavor combination. Product is 
a special favorite with youngsters be- 
cause of its taste and attractive rosy 
color. Back of label carries description 
of product and kitchen tested recipe. 
Glass jar and metal Vapak closure are 
both manufactured by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo, O. Labels are 
supplied by Piedmont Label Company, 
Bedford, Va. 
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The people behind the oval 


The men and women of American Can Company contribute countless 
advances to the technology of canning, each of which in some way helps 
the canner improve his product or expand his market. + For example, 
Canco established the first chemical specifications for the tin plate used in 
canning cherries. By limiting the trace elements in such plate, cherries, 
berries, and other corrosive fruits are assured an extended shelf life. And 
from Canco laboratories recently has come a brand-new cherry product — 
spicy cherry sauce—for use with hams or other meats. * In laboratories, 
test kitchens, and factories Canco’s specialists are at work now developing 
new methods to help you improve your product, improve your sales! 


FIRST! 


Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show, NBC NEWS, on alternate Mondays. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Picking Up—Taking Tomatoes At 

Higher Prices—New Pack Corn Offered— 

Hand-To-Mouth Pea Business—Cherries 

Steady—Citrus Strong—Inquiry For Apple- 

sauce—Salmon Opens As Last Quoted— 
Tuna Moving. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 23, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Strength in canned 
tomatoes in the Tri-States was a feature 
of the market this week, and prices are on 
the upturn. Firmness is also reported 
in the market for Florida citrus, and 
new pack red sour cherries have steadied 
after some recent weakness. Opening 
prices on new pack Alaska salmon have 
been named in some quarters, the new 
schedule being about in line with trade 
expectations. Buyers are looking the 
corn situation over in a search for pack- 
ers who may be willing to make conces- 
sions on goods for shipment as packed. 


THE OUTLOOK—Slowly, but per- 
ceptibly, buying interest in the general 
line of canned foods is picking up as it 
becomes more apparent that nothing in 
the shape of an over-all buyers’ market 
is in prospect. Inventory policies of dis- 
tributors, however, will necessarily be 
affected by tight money and the need 
to keep liquid capital turning over as 
frequently as possible. Hence, it is not 
to be expected that any major buyers 
will be inclined to take a “long” position 
in the market, whether or not higher 
prices or curtailed supplies loom. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are operating on 
new pack tomatoes in the Tri-States only 
as the goods are needed, realizing that 
any sustained buying movement would in 
all likelihood touch off a sharp price 
jump. The market this week is nominally 
quotated higher at a range of $1.02%- 
$1.05 for standard 1s, with 303s at 
$1.32%%4-$1.35, 24%s at $2.10 to $2.15, and 
10s ranging $7.00-$7.25, f.o.b. canneries. 
Extra standard 303s are quoted at $1.40- 


$1.45, with at $2.25-$2.30, and 10s 


at $7.50 and upwards. Canners in the 
midwest are running on tomatoes, but 
are not yet quoting new pack prices. 
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They are firm, however, on carryover 
holdings. 


CORN—Some new pack corn was re- 
ported offered out of the midwest this 
week on the basis of $1.40 for fancy 303 
cream style country gentleman, with 
cream style golden fancy at $1.20, for 
shipment as packed. Canners in the Tri- 
States are holding fancy wholegrain 303s 
at $1.35, with extra standards at $1.27%- 
$1.30 and standards at $1.25. On fancy 
cream golden, 303s are held at $1.35, with 
extra standards at $1.27%4, and standards 
at $1.20. Unless concessions are availa- 
ble, buyers are content to remain on the 
sidelines insofar as corn is concerned, 
to see what the coming season’s over-all 
supply will be when packs are completed. 


BEANS—A little buying is reported 
in green beans, with canners in the Tri- 
States holding standard cut 303s at $1.15, 
with extra standards at $1.25 and fancy 
at $1.45. Fancy French style 303s are 
listed at $1.65. 


PEAS—Hand-to-mouth buying is re- 
ported in peas. Tri-State packers offer 
standard Alaska 303s at $1.30, with extra 
standards at $1.40. Standard sweets are 
quoted at $1.15, with extra standards at 
$1.30 and fancy at $1.45. Standard 
Alaskas in the midwest are quoted in 
some instances as low as $1.07% on 3038s, 
with extra standards at $1.25, while 
sweets are offered as low as $1.02% on 
standards, with extra standards at $1.15 
and fancy at $1.35. 


CHERRIES—Michigan canners, with 
packing at an end, are now holding 303s 
at $1.80-$1.85 and 10s at $10.50. Some 
New York State packers offer 303s from 
carryover stocks as low as $1.75, with 
new pack listing at $1.90. 


CITRUS—A strong citrus market con- 
tinues to rule in Florida, and stocks of 
sweetened juices are becoming scarce. 
Meanwhile, canners are firm at $1.02% 
for orange juice 2s and $2.25 for the 
46-ounce, with blended juice at 97% 
cents and $2.15, and grapefruit juice at 
95 cents and $2.05. Prices on citrus salad 
and grapefruit segments are unchanged. 
Canner movement continues heavy, vol- 
ume during the past two months being 
almost a million cases larger than in 
the comparable 1956 period. 
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APPLE SAUCE—A little inquiry has 
developed for apple sauce, with the mar- 
ket in the midwest quoted at $1.35 on 
fancy 303s, which is a nickle over the 
price at which New York State and Vir- 
ginia canners are quoting. 


OTHER FRUITS—No new develop- 
ments are reported in the fruit situation 
on the Coast. Private label distributors 
generally have made their commitments 
for suppliers from the new pack, with 
additional open-market trading waiting 
the completion of packs. 


SALMON—Opening prices on new 
pack Alaska salmon have been named 
by one factor, with Alaska reds listing 
at $34 per case for 1s and $23 for halves, 
medium reds at $30 and $16.50, respec- 
tively, pinks at $23-$24 for 1s and $13.50- 
$14.50 for halves, and chums at $21 and 
$12, respectively. In other quarters, reds 
are offering at $33 for 1s and $21 for 
halves, and chums at $19 and $11.50, 
respectively. Latest reports on _ the 
progress on the Alaska pack place pro- 
duction up to Aug. 10 at some 300,000 
cases below that of the like period a 
year ago. 


SARDINES—The market for sardines 
was without quotable change this week, 
and business continues routine. 


TUNA—Replacement buying of tuna 
continues fairly active, and prices are 
well maintained on both California and 
Northwestern packs, and upon imported 
brands. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


General Market Lacks Interest—Wait And 
See Attitude—Tomatoes and Products The 
Exception—Corn Prospects Improve—Pres- 
sure on Beans—Smaller Beet Pack Begins— 
Pea Prices Stabilize—Citrus Firm— 
Buying Fruits As Needed. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., August 23, 1957 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
trading in the Chicago market moving 
along in nothing better than a routine 
manner having lost the zip so apparent 
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a few weeks ago. Prices are generally 
unchanged from last week and with a > 
number of important canned food items 
on the weak side the trade seem inclined 
to take things easy and see what happens. 
Tomoatoes and tomato products could 
be considered the exception as distribu- 
tors are convinced they are going to see 
higher prices on these items and they 
have been buying accordingly. The Mid- 
west crop is showing no improvement as 
canners start the wheels turning on 
another pack of tomatoes and hope they 
can do better financially than they did 
last year. Corn prospects are improving 
although so much depends on the first 
frost that it is almost impossible to 
predict with any accuracy just what 
might develop. Because of really heavy 
sales the past few months the carryover 
is going to be less than had been antici- 
pated as the pack gets under way. Corn 
is being canned in this area but most 
processors are being very cautious about 
quoting prices until they get further into 
the pack. The pea pack is over here and 
prices have eased off since the pack got 
under way but they have done so in 
an orderly way and some of the really 
low prices on standards have been with- 
drawn. Beets too, are now going into 
cans in Wisconsin and first prices named 
are up from unprofitable levels that : 
have prevailed for so long but it looks e - e e ; 
like canners will have a little problem th T l C d t : 
in getting such prices immediately. Put Wl rave ung re U , 
all together, it looks like buyers and ; : 
sellers alike would prefer to see the Your inventory of canned, processed or packaged foods 


of any kind is a source of ready cash when you use 
fore coming to some definite conclusion 
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as to their actual worth. Traveling Credit. 

CORN—Very little is offered here as It’s this simple: 
yet from the new pack now underway in ; n vour premises 
most areas of the Midwest. Fancy grade We set “Ss field warehouse right diate 
corn is generally held at $1.30 for 303s —or wherever your inventory may be located. Then we 
and $8.50 for tens and canners would . ; i 
issue Field Warehouse Receipts against your goods. 
until they can decide just what price You then use these receipts as security for loans at 
they should put on the current pack. It ; i ib- 
appears that the industry feels higher your own bank or other lending agency. Your distrib 
prices are justified but they are re- utors, too, can use Douglas-Guardian Traveling Credit ; 
luctant to push prices to levels they may ‘ 2 
not be able to maintain if a large pack to obtain cash to pay y ow promptly. 3 
develops. However, the weather has been For complete details on how to turn your canned i. 
cool locally for the past few days and an 
early frost could really be tragic. The inventory into cash, mail the COmpon, 3 


trade have covered on the heavy side 
before current price levels became ef- 
fective so buying at present is on the 
light side and will probably remain that 
way until more is known in regards to 
eventual prices. 


DOUGLAS- GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 


TOMATOES—The 1957 pack is under 
way here but very few canners have 
seen fit to quote any prices. Acreage is 
down and tonnage is expected to turn out 
likewise which is the reason for no rush 
to quote. One or two canners have of- 
fered field run 303s at $1.40 which is 
the low point on spot stocks still left 
from the old pack but no market has 
really been determined at the moment. 
The Eastern market is very strong due to 
drought conditions and this too has a L 


(] Please have a representative from your nearest office phone me for an 
appointment: 


Phone Number 
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MARKET NEWS 


bearing on what will be quoted from this 
area. California still remains the buga- 
boo although processors there would love 
to push prices higher all down the line 
and insist current prices are the low 
point. This may be true but the trade 
here are going to wait and see. 


BEANS—New York continues to pack 
a lot of beans and there is pressure to 
sell from that area. Fancy three sieve cut 
green are selling at a bottom of $1.45 for 
303s and $8.50 for tens with wax at $1.55 
and $8.75. Wisconsin canners are quoting 
the same items at slightly higher prices 
although they too expect to come up with 
an excellent pack. Standard cut green 
beans have been sold here as low as $1.05 
but the market is generally at $1.15 
while extra standards are listed as $1.25 
to $1.35. 


BEETS—Wisconsin beet canners are 
now in production on beets from acreage 
which is down considerably from last 
year when too many beets were canned 
and the market went to pot. One major 
factor has seen fit to offer new beets on 
the basis of $1.15 for fancy sliced in 303s 
and $5.75 for tens with salad sliced at 
$.90 and $4.50. Fancy cut and diced are 
offered at $.90 and $4.25. In tens, fancy 
whole 75/ov. are listed at $7.50 with 
130/ov. at $9.50, 225/ov. at $12.50 and 
$350/ov. at $14.50. These prices are up 
from spot quotations but canners seem 
to feel even these prices will be raised 
in the very near future. 


PEAS—With the pack locally at an 
end, prices on peas are a lot more 
stabilized although the foundation is not 
too sturdy. Nevertheless, the real cheap 
offerings of standard fours have been 
covered quite heavily at $1.00 for 303s. 
At the moment, Wisconsin canners are 
holding fancy three sieve Alaskas at 
$1.65 and $9.25 with fancy ungraded 
sweets at $1.45 and $8.50. Standard sales 
depend entirely on the seller involved but 
the bottom has been reached and passed 
with some sellers now holding at $1.15 for 
303s. The trade are buying as needed 
after their splurge on low priced stand- 
ards. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE —The trade 
here are showing considerable interest in 
current offerings for cranberry sauce as 
they anticipate their requirements for the 
approaching holidays. Despite the 
drought conditions along the Eastern sea- 
board, canners there still expect to come 
up with a near normal pack. Wisconsin 
is looking forward to at least a normal 
pack at prices which are expected to 
be somewhat higher than prevailing 
quotations. Sales now are going now at 
$1.70 for #300 tins of fancy strained 


with whole at $1.75 and tens strained at . 


$9.50. However, prices are expected to 
be higher and more than one canner has 
already advised the trade of higher 
prices to come. 
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CITRUS—Here is an item that is on 
firm ground these days after a very 
rocky season. Sales the past couple of 
months have been excellent and unsold 
stocks are getting down where canners 
are no longer anxious to sell, in fact, 
some of them are selling only to those 
buyers that have made previous com- 
mitments. Prices are holding at $2.35 
for 46 oz. tins of orange, $2.20 for blended 
and $2.10 for grapefruit juice. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—As this is 
written the trade here have prices on all 
West Coast fruits with the exception of 
Northwest pears as canners and growers 
there are still haggling about what raw 
stock is worth. California pear canners 
are under way and Northwest canners 
will be doing likewise by the time this 
reached print. The latter group will find 
some ready buyers here as many of them 
cannot find the kind and quantity of pears 
they need. Spot stocks of old pack prune 
plums are also closely sold and the trade 
are awaiting news from the Coast in 
regards to new pack prices. All that 
seems certain at the moment is that 
prices will be higher in the face of a 
pack about 60% of last year. Elberta 
peaches are now just going into cans 
and that pack as well as the Cling pack 
do not seem to be shaping up to the 
bumper pack expected in both cases. 
However, the trade are not excited 
about any of the fruit items at present 
and are buying only as needed. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Reutine Market—Buying As Needed— 

Narrow Price Range Helps Asparagus— 

Satisfaction Tomato Movement——Applesauce 

Opens—Peaches Running To Small Sizes— 
Salmon Prices Named. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., August 23, 1957 
THE SITUATION—Only a moderate 


volumue of business is noted on most 
items in canned fruits and vegetables of 
California pack, there still being sub- 
stantial quantities of last year’s packs 
unsold. These stocks are not as large 
as seemed likely four or five months ago, 
and are confined largely to a few strong 
holders, but distributors seem inclined 
to make purchases largely as _ needed. 
The surprise withdrawal of cling peaches 
and fruit cocktail prices for the time 
being by one large packer attracted con- 
siderable attention, but was not followed 
by other canners. The reason assigned 
for this move was the fact that the fruit 
is running to unexpectedly small size 
and that brown rot has become a serious 
menace in some districts. Canning of 
apples and apple products is in full 
swing, with most operators coming out 
with opening prices. At last reports the 
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canned salmon pack in Alaska is running 
behind that of recent years and buyers 
are coming into the market more freely 
than in recent months. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market is reported as seasonally quiet, 
with canners purchasing in small quanti- 
ties only to tide them over until new 
crop is available. Supplies of new crop, 
such as Blackeyes, are expected to be 
available by September 1st, but it will 
be well along in the month before other 
varieties will be in the market. Small 
white beans set aside for canner require- 
ments are quoted at $8.65 per 100 pounds. 
Stocks of all varieties are well below 
those of a year ago in quantity and also 
well below the ten-year average. The 
index number of dry bean prices is cur- 
rently 177.6, compared with 189.8 a year 
earlier. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus continues 
to move off quite steadily, with export 
business keeping up well. Distributors 
note that an increased demand must be 
had since the pack this year, totaling 
3,165,251 cases on a No. 2 basis, was 
much larger than that of the previous 
year when it amounted to 2,885,635 cases. 
The lower prices now in effect have great- 
ly stimulated interest in this item in 
both domestic and foreign markets. Com- 
mented on quite generally is the success 
of the plan of quoting almost identical 
prices on all sizes of spears. Formerly, 
these ran quite a wide range. In No. 300 
green-tipped and white colossal spears 
sell for about 10 cents a dozen more than 
medium-small with four other sizes in 
between. In all-green, which is priced 
almost 50 cents a dozen higher, the price 
differential between spear sizes is on 
about the same basis. Retailers report 
that the plan does away with a lot of 
confusion on the part of consumers and 
makes for added business. 


TOMATOES—The movement of canned 
tomatoes in recent months has_ been 
quite satisfactory, and stocks have been 
reduced to lower levels than seemed like- 
ly. As the season advances it becomes 
evident that the yield per acre will quite 
likely be below that of last year, even 
if the fall rains hold off as long. Prices 
to growers range from $20.00 to $22.50 
a ton, and most of the acreage has been 
placed under contract. Sales of fancy 
canned tomatoes continue to be made at 
$2.00 for No. 2s, $2.45 for No. 2%s and 
$9.25 for No. 10s. Tomato juice is availa- 
ble at $1.10 for No. 2s, $2.30 for 46-oz. 
and $4.60 for No. 10s. 


APRICOTS—Figures on the fruit pacl 
this season are commencing to make ar 
appearance, with those covering canned 
apricots released this week by the 
Canners League of California. As was 
anticipated, the figures are slightly below 
those covering the pack last year. The 
output of all apricots, halves, whole 
peeled and whole unpeeled, on a No. 2% 
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basis, totaled 4,004,423 cases, against a 
total pack of 4,118,369 cases last year. 
All canners but one reported their output 
and the pack of this canner has been 
carefully estimated. 


APPLESAUCE — Opening prices on 
applesauce of the new pack are com- 
mencing to make an appearance, those of 
two canners in the Sebastopol district 
being on the basis of $1.55 for No. 303 
fancy, $2.45 for No. 2%s and $9.25 for 
No. 10s. The pack of Gravenstein apples 
is expected to be smaller than that of 
last year, but a larger pack of mixed 
applesauce is planned. 


PEACHES—The cannine of cling 
peaches is in full swing, following a slow 
start. Fruit is running to smaller size 
than last year and brown rot is taking 
an unexpected toll. This has resulted in 
the suspension of the diversion plan but 
this can be clamped on again if the out- 
put proves too heavy. Spot prices for 
No. 2% fancy halves range closely around 
$2.90, with choice in this size at $2.55 and 
standard at $2.47%%. Fruit cocktail of a 
featured brand is offered at $2.17% for 
No. 303, $1.32% for buffet. $3.45 for No. 
2% and $12.20 for No. 10. This same 
canner is quoting buffet fruits for salad 
at $1.85 and the No. 303 size at $3.10. 


SALMON—Formal opening prices on 
Alaska salmon were named during the 
week by most interests with fancy Red 
talls priced at $33.00-$34.00; halves, 
$21.00-$23.00: quarters, $13.00; medium 
Red talls, $27.50-$30.00: halves, $15.00- 
$16.50; quarters, $9.00-$9.50; Pink talls, 
$23.00-$24.00; halves. $13.00-$13.50, and 
Chum talls, $19.00-$21.00, and halves, 
$11.00-$12.00. The latest pack reports 
indicate that the total pack will be well 
below that of 1956. To August 10 the 
total output was 2,013,314 cases, against 
2.316.906 cases the preceding year. The 
nack of red salmon to this date was 
735,506 cases, compared with 979,780 
cases a year earlier. 


FOREIGN MAKERS ENTER PACT 


WITH CANCO 


Technical assistance agreements have 
been made by American Can Company 
with leading can manufacturers in eleven 
countries in the past year. In that same 
period, about 25 foreign can company 
representatives, technical trainees as 
well as management personnel, have 
visited the United States to confer with 
Canco officials and study operations in 
the company’s plants throughout the 
country. 


Currently, 13 Japanese, from can-mak- 
ing subsidiaries of Yawata Steel & Iron 
Company, Ltd., the U. S. Steel of Japan, 
are working in Canco plants in Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis and Baltimore. 
Recent visitors also have come from 
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France, England, Denmark, Australia and 
the Netherlands. 


The technical assistance agreements 
provide for an exchange of technical per- 
sonnel as well as technical data. Agree- 
ments have been made with can com- 
panies having plants in England, France, 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, Australia 
and New Zealand, Japan, Mexico, 
Venezuela, and Brazil. 


CANNED APRICOT PACK 


The 1957 California pack of canned 
apricots, converted to cases of 24 No. 2% 
cans, was equivalent to 4,004,423 cases, 
according to a report issued Aug. 17 
by the Canners League of California. 
The pack consisted of 2,659,902 cases of 
Halves, 396,755 cases Whole Peeled, and 
947,766 cases Whole Unpeeled. 


This year’s pack compares with a pack 
last year, on a 24/2% basis, of 4,118,369 
cases, consisting of 2,606,179 Halves, 
498,165 Whole Peeled, and 1,014,025 
Whole Unpeeled. 


-RAVIOLI 


Ragu’ Brand Ravioli with Ricotta 
Cheese in a 32-0z. jar is the latest addi- 
tion to the line of Italian specialty items 
packed in glass by Ragu’ Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Product, 
prepared in Old World style, merely re- 
quires heating before it is served. Small 
spot label on jar utilizes sales appeal of 
visual package by permitting complete 
inspection of contents. Metal Vapak 
closure is easily resealed after opening 
and affords maximum protection for un- 
used portions. Other well known Ragu’ 
products include Old World Style 
Spaghetti Sauce, shell macaroni and 
Spanish Rice. Glass jars and metal 
closures are both manufactured by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
Labels are supplied by Hammer Litho- 
graph Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


TOMATOES FOR SCHOOL | 
LUNCHES 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Aug. 22 announced an offer to buy canned 
tomatoes packed during 1957, for use in 
the school lunch program. 

Offers will be considered on No. 10, No. 
2%, and No. 2 can sizes, but No. 10’s are 
preferred. Purchases will be made on an 
offer and acceptance basis, using funds 
appropriated under the National School 
Lunch Act. 

Offers must be received by the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., not 
later than 5 P.M. (EDT) September 6, 
for acceptance not later than September 
13. Delivery will be required during the 
period September 30 through November 
4, 1957. 

Details may be obtained from Claude 
S. Morris at the above address; telephone 
REpublic 7-4142, Extension 2781. 


FROZEN SPINACH GRADES 


Changes are proposed in the current 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Frozen 
Spinach that have been in effect since 
1951, which provide for clarifying the 
definition of “harmless extraneous ma- 
terial” and “damaged leaves” under 
factor of defects. Percentage allowances 
for pieces of leaves and stem material, 
under the factor of character, have been 
adjusted slightly. Changes have also 
been in the method for determining pieces 
of leaves and stem material. Grade 
designations will remain same. 


FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
(Continued from page 6) 


above mentioned will be held from 9 to 
12 noon. 

Wednesday, September 11, beginning 
at 7:30 A.M., three concurrent regional 
breakfasts will be immediately followed 
by panel discussions. 

For the Eastern Region Walter M. 
Greenspan, President of the Eastern 
Frozen Food Association and Frozen 
Food Distributors of Greater New York, 
will preside. 

For the Southern and Southwestern 
Regions, LeRoy Pinkerson, President of 
Southern Frozen Food Association, and 
J. R. Patterson, President of South- 
western Frozen Food Association, will be 
co-chairmen. 

For the Western Region Paul Shuffle- 
barger, President of the Central States 
Frozen Food Association, will preside. 

At 7 o’clock that evening the All-Indus- 
try Grand Banquet will be*held. 

Thursday, September 12 from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. there will be open house. at 
the respective headquarters of Chicago’s 
leading brokers, distributors, packers, 
suppliers, and warehousemen. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35 
Mammoth 3.30 
Large 3.30 
Med.-Small 3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............. 2.80 
Large . 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
lossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
4.50 
Mediu 4.35 
All Gr., Cuts & 
o. 
No. 1 Pic —— 
No. 300 2.40 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Firs le, OB... 1.05 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 
Gr., No. 308........1.50-1.60 
8.75-9.00 
ED Sea, 97% 
No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 7.00-7.25 
Std., cut, Gr., No. 303.......-1.15-1.20 
No. 6.25 
Ex. Std, Wax, No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
Std. 1.20-1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. ig Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2. ~~ 
10 5 
No. 10 50-9.50 
~ Std. Cut, No. 303........1. 1.50 
75-8.50 
Style, No. 1.70 
No. 9.25 
Wax, a Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, eves Bo. 1.55-1.75 
8.75-9.50 
Box. Bhd, Cut, Me. BOB 1.60 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
Fioripa 
8.00 
Sua, No. 303. 1.35 
7.00-7.50 
Std., ‘No, 1.15-1.20 
No. 6.50 
Mip-W 
Gr., Wh. No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 11.50-12.50 
Fey., on 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
6.50-6.75 
Wan we Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv 1.50 
No. 8.50 
Ext. sta., 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 
Cut Gr., No. $08..........1.30 
10 7.00 
sua: “Cut, 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
OZARKS 
Gat, Be. SOB 1.20 
No. 10 6.25 
N.W. & Cau. BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
No. 10.25-10.25 
No. 10° 7.80 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Ting Gr., No. 2.60 
13.75 
Small, No. 303 2.25 
No. 10 12.75 
Medium, No. 303 2.10 
No. 10 11.50 
Mip-WEstT 
a Tiny Gr. No. 308.....,....2.25-2.50 
— 
Small, No. 308 1.65 
No. 10 11.00 
Med., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.50 


BEETS 
Cut, Diced, 
-95-1.00 
Midwest, Fey., SI, 8 
No. 303 Ry 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 308 ......... 
No. 10 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.15-1,25 
o. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, baney, Diced, 
No. 10 
Sliced, No. 308 . 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
50-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 .30 
50 
Std., No. 308.. 25 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 30 -60 
ww 
Ex. Std., No. 303... 40 
Mipwest 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.80-1.35 
No. 
Ex. Std., No. 303. 1.20-1.25 
No, 10 7.50 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No 1.30-1.35 
8.50. 8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.20-1.25 
-8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 21.10-1.15 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Sta, 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
Kast ALASKAS 
1 sv. , No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., No. 303 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv., No. 3038 1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
1.35-1.49 
4 sv., No. 1.30 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
SWEETS 
Key., Pod Run, No. 308........1.45-1.65 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.6 
Std 1.20-1.30 
7.25 
ALASKAS 
Fey., 
ls , No. 
1 No 
2 sv., No 
2 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. 
Ex Std. 
No. 
3s No. 


Std., 3 sv., 
3 sv., No. 
7.50 
4 sv., 8 oz. Bo 
4 6.75- 00 
Mip-West SWEETS 
No. 10 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 
Ungraded, No. 303... 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 
4 sv., No. 10 sites 
Ungraded, No. 303 
Std., Ung., BOB 1.10-1.121%4 
No. 7.00-7.25 
No. 5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 1.45-1.50 
No. 5.00 

N. Pei 1.60 

4.75-5.00 
SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 24% 2.00 
No. 10 6 75 

Ozark, No. 308.. 
No, 

Calif., Fey., No. 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-2.00 
No. 10° 4.75-5.50 

TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
No. 2.25-2.50 


0. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 — 
10 

40-2.50 
7.25-7.50 
Std., No. 1 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
7.00 
Calif., Fey.. S.P., No. 1.70 
2.45 
o. 10° 9.25 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2% ..... .1.70-1.80 
.6.60-6.75 
No. 303. -1.30-1.35 
Denes, std. No. 308... 
No. 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 
Mid-West, “Fey., 1.5714-1.65 
No. 10 10.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.).......... 11.75-12.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif... Fey., 1.06, No. 308..1.45-1.50 


No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1.045, 
No, 


1.70-1.90 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Md., ey. 1.045, No. 1........ 1.05-1.10 
7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
7.75 
Std., No, 303 1.20 
Calif. 
1.55 
No, 10 9.25 
1.35 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Chive. No 2% 3.00 
10.75 
Std., No. 21%4 2.65 
No. 10 9.50 
Fey., Wh. Pecled, No. 2%............3.65 
No. 10 12.65 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 (nom.) .... 
4.45 
No. 10 16.15 
Choice, No. 2% 4.20 
No. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
Fev., No. 303 2.10-2.15 
3.2714-3.35 
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No, 10 12.00-12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05-2.10 
‘No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.60 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 30% 90 
2.90 
No. 10 9.80 
1.771 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., 


o. 1 
Elberta, Fey 
No. 
Choice, No 
No. 
PEARS 
Fey., 
No. 
Choice 
No. 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 1.95 
o. 2% 2.95 
11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2............ 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No, 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. a 
46 oz. tin 2.50- 2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 .... 97% 
2.15-2.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2. 
46 oz 2.05-2.10 
ORANGE 
2 1.02%, 
2.25-2.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No, 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 
46 oz, .... 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......... 1 10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 4.90-5.20 
46 oz. 2.30 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON— Per CASE 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Coho, 27.50-30.00 


Pink, Tall, No. 1.. al 
13. ‘00-1 3.50 

Cc Tall, No. 1.. 19,00-21.00 

11.00-12.00 


SARDINES—Per CASE 


Calif., Ovals, No. 1.. 
No. 1 T, Na 


Maine, y,’ Oi! Keyless .65-6.75 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 

Jumbo 5.50-5.7 

Large 5.00-5.25 

4.50-4.75 

Small 4.00-4.25 

Tiny 3.90-4.00 
Broken 3.75-3.80 


TUNA—PkrErR Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s........... 

Fey., Light Meat, 4's 11.00 
Chunks 9.00 
Grated 7.00 
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NO. 24 9022.00 
jp 
4 sv., No. 303 _........ 
23.00 
Jag 
“ 


